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TUDOR IMPALEMENTS AND 
CADENCY MARKS 
Illustrated from Stained Glass Formerly 
at Sarsden House, Oxfordshire 
(Continued from page 445) 


GHIELD XXII. Tierced paleways; Dexter: 

[Argent] a_ chevron between three 
raven’s heads erased [sable], Ravenscroft, for 
Norreys; 

Centre, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Bendy [or and azure] a bordure [gules], 
Montfort of Beaudesert, for Merbroke; in 
base: Barry or and gules a bend azure, 
Brandeston; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
[Argent] a chevron engrailed [gules] between 
three unicorns’ heads erased [azure], Horne; 
in base: [Ermine] three fleurs-de-lis within 
a bordure engrailed [gules], Fabyan. 

This shield is for Sir William Norreys,*’ 
M.P. for Berkshire in 1459 and _ thrice 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire, the last occasion 
being in 1486. The marshalling shows not 
only Sir William’s marriage (his third), but 
also his maternal ancestry, for he was grand- 
son of Richard Merbroke and Helena Mont- 
for, who was granddaughter of Richard 
Montfort by Rose daughter and co-heiress of 
Hugh Brandeston, coats for whom are in the 
central pale of the shield; and as indicated by 
the familiar Horne-Fabyan impalement he 
married Joan, daughter of Robert Horne the 
elder by Joan Fabyan; she was sister of 
“ Barnard, Edward IV’s French Expedition of 
1475, p. 101 et seq.; N. & Q. clxxxiii, 277-8; Lam- 

™m, Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 


Dp. 145-6; for his seal, see British Heraldic Art, 


Eerington Fine Arts Club, 1916, p. 113, pl. xxv, 
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the John and Robert Horne whose glass has 
already been discussed (Shields VII, XXIV, 
XXXII, XXXVI, ante). However, the 
arrangement of the various coats is such that 
it is not beyond possibility that the 
shield commemorated Lyonel Norreys, Sir 
William’s son by Joan Horne; Lyonel died 
s.p., having been named a feoffee to uses of 
John Horne’s lands in 1514*° and a 
remainderman*® in John Horne’s will, pr. 
1526 (P.C.C., Porche 10). But in either event 
the whole coat, like one of deceptively 
quarterly appearance once in the manor 
house at Childrey—Norreys and Merbroke 
dimidiated impaling Horne and Fabyan 
dimidiated,*® also for Sir William Norreys 
and Joan Horne—should help to set at rest 
some of the doubts expressed by Mr. Lam- 
born as to the identity of Sir William’s third 
wife (N. & Q., clxxxiii. 278). His first was 
Isabel, the widow of John Nevill, Shield VII, 
ante. 

SHIELD XXVI. Tierced paleways; Dexter: 
Norreys; Centre, two coats per fess; in chief : 
Or two bars gules a bend azure, Brandeston; 
in base: Bendy of eight [azure] and or a 
bordure gules, Merbroke; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Horne, with a molet [or] on the chevron; in 
base: Fabyan. 

Crest: On a wreath vert and gules with 
mantling azure a bird rising sable. 

This, like Shield XXII, is no doubt meant 
for Sir William Norreys, though the glazier 
has transposed Merbroke and Brandeston. 
The species of the crest bird is not apparent 
from Lee’s trick. It seems that a rising raven 
was the crest of Sir William’s father John 
Norreys of Yattendon, Berks.,°' but while the 
ravens’ heads on the Norreys shield and their 
ravens’ heads badge (which was also seen by 
Lee at Sarsden) derive from the canting 
arms of Ravenscroft it may be doubted 
whether their crest too came from _ that 
family. It seems more likely that the bird 


““1.P.M., supra cit., note 20. 

“* Ex inform. E. St. John Brooks, M.R.LA. 

°° MS. Ashmole 850, fo. 137; Ashmole attributes 
it to Sir William Fettiplace, and tricks it very care- 
lessly. For another typically Tudor arrangement of 
Sir William Norreys’ coats, see Peter le Neve’s 
Book, where Norreys’ quartering consists of Mer- 
broke per pale with Brandeston, Foster, Two Tudor 
Books of Arms, p.237; cp. a similar arrangement 
at East Shefford, Berks., for Richard Fettiplace’s 
son John, Lamborn, op. cit., p.37. 

** Archaeologia, vol. Wi, p.2, p.331 and pl. 
xviii (1), V.C.H. Berks., iii, frontispiece, and p. 95; 
for his arms see also Foster op. cit., pp. 23, 239. 
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is an eagle or erne assumed temp. Richard II 
when Sir Henry Norreys of Speke married 
Alice daughter and heiress of Roger Ernys 
of Chester, °**? who bore for arms, Argent on 
a mount vert an eagle rising sable, and in this 
form Lee tricked the Norreys crest at Tew, 
Oxon. Lee’s drawing of the ravens’ heads 
badge at Sarsden in 1574 is remarkable for 
its similarity to that drawn a century earlier 
in College of Arms MS.2 M. 16, fo. 3v.°* 
The two heads might be by the same hand. 

SHIELD XXVIII. Tierced paleways; 
Dexter: Argent two chevrons gules, in dexter 
chief a martlet facing sinister vert charged 
with an annulet (?) crescent (2)... , Fetti- 
place; 

Centre, two coats per fess; in chief: Azure 
five dice in saltire argent on each the cinque 
proper, meant for Portugal ancient; in base: 
Azure five groups of crescents in saltire each 
group composed of four crescents joined at 
the tips or, Souza of Pinto? 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Argent three roundels gules, Besels; in base: 
Sable a lion passant argent crowned or, 
Legh. 

Crest: On a wreath or and azure a demi- 
griffin rampant gules. 

The dexter coat, the colours of which the 
glazier has inverted, is meant for Fettiplace, 
while the familiar combination of Besels 
and Legh in the sinister pale shows that the 
whole shield was intended for Richard Fetti- 
place and his wife Elizabeth daughter and 
heiress of William Besels of Beselslegh, 
Berks.** 

The demi-griffin crest is unusual for Fetti- 
place. Generally they bore a griffin’s head 
erased vert, like that on Sir John Fettiplace’s 
tomb in Appleton church, Berks., and an 
example of which once ensigned the arms 
of John Darrell of Littlecote, Wilts., and his 
wife Jane Fettiplace at Sarsden (Shield 
XXIX, Visit. Oxon., Harl. Soc. v. p. 9). She 
was a daughter of our man Richard Fetti- 
place,*> who was great-grandfather of the 
above Sir John. 

The two coats in the centre of the present 
shield, the dice and the crescents, are a 


53 Ormerod, Miscellanea Palatina, pp. 18. 23, 26, 
33; Visit. Lancs., 1567, Chetham Society, vol. Ixxxi. 
pp. 83-6. 

** Barnard, op. cit., facsimile. 

**Lamborn. op. cit., pp. 25, 37, pl. 63. Richard's 
will was or. 1511. 

5>Dunlop, Fettiplace Pedigrees, Misc. Gen. et 
Her., Sth Series, vol. ii. p. 186; cp. Visit. Berks., 
1623, Harl. Soc. lvi, p. 82. 
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travesty of the puzzling arms of Richard 
Fettiplace’s grandmother Beatrice, widow of 
Gilbert, lord Talbot, K.G., and wife of 
Thomas Fettiplace of East Shefford, Berks,; 
she died in 1447 surviving Thomas who died 
c. 1442. Planché, writing on the identity of 
this mysterious Portuguese lady,** illustrates 
several versions of her arms from Ashmole’; 
descriptions of the same at Childrey, Comp- 
ton Beauchamp, East Shefford and Marcham, 
Berks.,°” but he does not notice this Sarsden 
coat, which (if Lee’s trick be an accurate 
record of the glass as it appeared in his day) 
shows how difficult it was for English crafts. 
men to depict Beatrice’s foreign heraldry. In 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire alike the glazier 
seems to have found the task quite beyond 
his skill; almost invariably Beatrice’s five 
azure escutcheons, each charged with as 
many plates in saltire, were rendered as five 
dice, whereas the escutcheons either in saltire 
or in cross should have been familiar as the 
arms of Portugal ancient.°* Nor did the 
craftsman’s difficulties end there, for 
Beatrice’s companion coat of crescents was 
not understood either.*® Lee himself tricks 
the coat very sketchily, either because he was 
in haste or because he did not understand 
it; but at the bottom of fo.8 of his MS. 
he has drawn by itself something which 
resembles a voided quatrefoil.°° Obviously 
this is intended as the model for each group 
of four conjoined crescents which are roughly 
indicated in the shield tricked above it. It 
follows that as the conjoined crescents form 
the device known to Portuguese heralds as 
the “ quaderna,” the second of Beatrice’s 
coats at Sarsden should be blazoned Azure 
five quaderna in saltire or.*’ However, this 
is a long way from the arms of those families 

5* Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, vol. xvi, 1860, pp. 145-157, 201-14. 

*™ MS. Ashmole 850, ff. 132, 136-7, 124, 164, 67. 

58 See her seal; and armorial glass once at Whit- 
church, Shropshire, where her first husband’s arms 
impaled hers: Qly. 1 and 4, Argent five escutcheons 
in cross azure each charged with as many plates in 
saltire, Portugal; 2 and 3, Azure five crescents in 
saltire or. Collectanea Topographica, vol. i, p.87. 
In their impaled arms (two quarterly coats 
dimidiated) at Compton Beauchamp, the coat for 
Portugal has the escutcheons argent in a field azure. 
Ashmole MS. 850, fo. 124. 

5° Planché, supra cit., pl. 13. pl. 17. , 

* Cp. Lamborn, op. cit., pl. 44, 7th shield. 

" Cp. the quartering in her arms, note 58, supra; 
and cp. also an unnamed coat noticed by Mr. Stan- 
ford London in Collingborne’s Book, College of 
Arms MS. B.22 (late 15th century), no. 190: 
Gules five voided quatrefoils in saltire or and in 
base a couped saltaire argent. 
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with which Beatrice may have been con- 
nected, according to Planché. He gives two 
coats, (1) Gules five crescents in saltire argent, 
and (2) Gules a quaderna argent, for families 
called Souza, and another, Argent five 
crescents in saltire gules, for da Pinto. 
Now some authorities (Planché cites Anselme 
among others) give Souza an azure field. 
Bearing this in mind and recalling that 
illegitimacy may account for a change in 
metal or tincture, the explanation of the 
Sarsden version of Beatrice’s second coat 
may be that the above Souza and da Pinto 
coats have coalesced (probably accidentally 
but perhaps it was done by design), each 
single crescent, whether Souza or da Pinto in 
origin, being displaced by a Souza 
“quaderna.” If done by design this would 
tend to support the conjecture that Beatrice 
was of the Souza, lords of Pinto.*? Although 
must unusual it cannot for certain be argued 
that the Sarsden glass was unique in its 
choice of the charges in Beatrice’s second 
coat, for in blazoning a shield at Swinbroke 
which displays Beatrice’s two coats impaling 
those of her first husband (Gilbert, lord 
Talbot) Wood makes use of a puzzling hiero- 
glyph : :( which he may have intended to 
represent the “ quaderna.”** However, the 
Swinbroke coat differs from that at Sarsden, 
the field being gold and the five charges 
azure. Regarded as a whole, therefore, 
Beatrice’s coat Azure five quaderna in saltire 
or may well have occurred only at Sarsden. 

SHIELD XXXV. Party; Dexter: Gules two 
chevrons argent, Fettiplace; ; ; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Azure a lion rampant or crowned argent, 
meant for Legh; in base: Gules three 
bezants, meant for Besels. aD 

Like the preceding shield, this is for 
Richard Fettiplace and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Besels of Beselslegh, 
but her coats are badly garbled. The glazier 
has leaded up the coat of Darell for that of 
Legh, which should be Sable a lion passant 
argent crowned or; and the arms of Besels 
are properly Argent three roundels gules. 
Both coats have been transposed. 

SHIELD XXXIX.** Party; Dexter: Argent 
two chevrons gules, in dexter chief a martlet 
... (2) charged . . . , Fettiplace; 

“Planché, supra cit., p. 154. ma 

“MS. Wood E.1, fo.58b; Davis, in Oxford 
Record Society, vol. xi, pp. 296-7, has either not 
noticed the mark or has mistranscribed it. 


“Here taken out of sequence for the sake of 
comparison with Shield XXXV. 
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Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
Azure a lion passant argent crowned or, 
Legh; in base: Argent three roundels gules, 
Besels. 

The errors of Shield XXXV are here 
corrected to some extent, although the Fetti- 
place colours have been inverted. Richard 
Fettiplace and Elizabeth Besels are again 
commemorated. Legh is incorrectly given a 
field azure and still finds itself in the upper 
half of the impalement instead of Besels, 
a quarterly Besels-Legh coat probably 
having been cut down and the wrong half 
leaded up. The errors of tincture apparent 
in Shields XXXV and XXXIX are probably 
due to the glazier rather than to any 
inaccurate observation on Lee’s part. 

SHIELD XXXVIII. Party; Dexter: [Argent] 
on a fess [sable] between three lions’ heads 
erased [gules] three anchors [or], Fermor; 

Sinister, two coats per fess; in chief: 
[Argent] a chevron between three ravens’ 
heads erased [sable], Norreys; in base: Or 
two bars gules a bordure azure, meant for 
Merbroke. 

This glass is for William Fermor of Somer- 
ton, Oxon., Clerk of the Crown in the King’s 
Bench and (probably) a member of the 
Inner Temple; in September, 1542, he 
became a commissioner appointed to repair 
to the despoiled site “ of the late monastery 
of Osney where the King had lately founded 
a cathedral church . . . and there appoint 
stalls in the choir . . . and dwellings for the 
dean, prebendaries, etc. . . .”** He married 
among his other wives Elizabeth daughter 
and heiress of Sir William Norreys; she was 
sister of Katherine the wife of Sir John Lang- 
ford, whose glass was also at Sarsden 
together with that of Sir William Norreys 
(Shields XVII, XXII and XXVI, ante). 
William Fermor died in 1552 and his con- 
temporary glass remains in the hall at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford; there Merbroke’s coat, 
the arms of Montfort of Beaudesert (see 
Shields XVII, XXII, XXVI, ante) is repre- 
sented as Or four bends azure a bordure 
gules.°6 The bars in the Sarsden version 


** Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (SP.), 
Addenda, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 530; Fermor was Sheriff 
of Oxon., 1533 and 1543. 

** Illustrated in The Brazen Nose, vol. ix, 1949, 
opp. p.64; see also a paper by A.C.C., “ New 
Light on Old Lights,” The Coat of Arms, vol. i, 
1950, pp. 21-24, 41-3. William’s brass has been 
recently reproduced in the Oxford Portfolio of 
Monumental Brasses, Oxford University Archaeo- 
logical Society, Series II, pt. ii, No. 6. 
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above must be a glazier’s blunder, perhaps 
by confusion with the arms of Brandeston, 
Or two bars gules a bend azure, see under 
Shield XXVI, ante. With others William 
had been enfeoffed of lands to the use of 
John Horne in 1514°’ and his wife Elizabeth 
Norreys was Horne’s niece, so it is not sur- 
prising to find his arms at Sarsden. 


2. CADENCY MARKS 


It will be remembered that in Notes and 
Queries, clxxxix, 272 et seq., Mr. Greening 
Lamborn examined the cadency marks used 
by the four sons of John Fettiplace of East 
Shefford, Berks. John died in 1464 and his 
sons Richard, Antony, Thomas and William 
flourished c. 1500.°° Mr. Lamborn thought 
that their shields afforded one of the earliest 
instances of the use of a regular series of 
cadency marks to indicate the order of 
seniority among a number of brothers. For 
this proposition he relied chiefly on their 
cadency marks at Childrey and Swinbroke, 
where undoubtedly they form a series a little 
less haphazard than is usual for the period; 
but his case would be stronger were he able 
to point to other armorial schemes in Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire in which the Fettiplace 
cadencies formed a regular series. Certainly 
Sarsden did not provide such a series, as will 
appear. 

Spelman®® credited John Wrythe, Garter 
King of Arms 1478-1504, with the invention 
of cadency marks or stigmata, but as they 
are found before his day this view would 
seem untenable. Whatever Wrythe’s con- 
tribution may have been, from about 1500 
onwards the system as we know it to-day 
grew up,”° the first son in his father’s life- 
time being given a label, the second a 
crescent, the third a molet, the fourth a mart- 
let, the fifth a ring or annulet, and so on. 
But in the 15th century there was no con- 
sistency in the use of these marks. To give 
but two examples, the shield of the above- 
mentioned John Fettiplace in the hall of 
the ancient manor house at East Shefford 
had a crescent, in the Fettiplace chapel at 
Childrey an annulet, and in the manor house 
there a martlet;”’ his father Thomas Fetti- 


*' Horne’s 1.P.M., supra, note 20. 

“Dunlop, Fettiplace Pedigrees, 
passim. 

** Aspilogia, 1654, p. 140. 

"© Wagner, Heraldry in England, p.13: Historic 
Heraldry of Britain, p. 32. : 

MS. Ashmole 850, ff. 164 and 132 respectively : 
at Marcham, fo. 67, he had a crescent. 


supra cit., 
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place had an ermine spot at Swinbroke” but 
in a coat inherited by his grandson Richard 
Fettiplace at Sarsden Thomas is given a 
martlet as a primary mark, Shield XXVIIJ 
post. All of these except the last were 
probably contemporary with or not much 
later than their owners and all with the same 
exception were single cadencies. The Sarsden 
glass was probably erected early in the 16th 
century, and its chief importance as regards 
cadency marks is that those which were once 
there provide us with some of the earliest 
examples of double marks, that is, one mark 
charged with another. These double marks 
all occur in Fettiplace shields; but it is a 
matter for conjecture whether any serious 
attempt was ever made at Sarsden to 
exemplify the modern system of cadency 
differencing. If it was, it seems to have been 
applied not only to the two Fettiplace 
brothers there commemorated, but retro- 
spectively to their forebears, whose hap- 
hazard use of cadency marks elsewhere has 
just been mentioned. If it was not, an 
attempt to formulate a scheme of differenc- 
ing, based on the modern system, will now 
be made, if only because one is loath to think 
that mere caprice in the manufacture and 
assembly of the Sarsden glass was responsible 
for the seemingly arbitrary choice of the 
marks in the Fettiplace shields. The heraldry 
of the latter has already been discussed under 
the head of impalements and need not 
trouble us greatly here. 

SHIELD VI. Tierced paleways: Fettiplace; 
Vere; Norreys. 
_ This is Sir Thomas Fettiplace’s shield and 
it is differenced with a martlet sable charged 
with a silver ring. Although Sir Thomas’ 
father John Fettiplace, d. 1464, is placed in 
the pedigrees as a third son,”* the martlet 
was his mark” and perhaps he is com- 
memorated by it here with the ring super- 
imposed for his son. Applying the modem 
system, Sir Thomas is thereby proclaimed 
as the fifth son of a fourth son. This is 
contrary to the pedigree evidence, yet it may 
be correct, for there is some ground to 
suppose that John Fettiplace had another 
son, one Symond Fettiplace, making five in 
all. Symond is called Symond Horne “ my 
child” in John’s will’ (pr. 1464, P.CC. 
Godyn, 5). If this Symond was not John’s 


fe oe. Mees E.1, fo. 58. 

** Dunlop, supra cit., . 131, 184. 

** Lamborn, loc. cit. cag 

** Ex inform. E. St. John Brooks, M.R.LA. 
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stepchild by his wife Joan the widow of 
Robert Horne the elder, or even if he were, 
he is probably the Symond Fettiplace whose 
memorial inscription Wood recorded at 
Swinbroke “ on a brass plate on y¢ ground ”: 

“ Here und’ this stone lyeth buried Symond 

Feteplace / for his soule and all christen 
soules of your charite / say a pater noster 

and an ave.””’® 
The seniority of Symond is not known, but 
if as a Fettiplace he is put as a third son 
between Antony and William Fettiplace, 
these two retaining their positions as second 
and fourth sons respectively, it might be 
supposed that Sir Thomas was the last and 
fifth son. Indeed, the Sarsden glass so testi- 
fies, by giving him an annulet on his father’s 
martlet. However, an annulet or ring is 
generally recognised as the difference of 
Sir Thomas’s brother William Fettiplace, 
although he is on record as the fourth son.*° 
But despite the presence of the ring, the 
impalements make it impossible to hold that 
this shield is for him. Indeed, the explana- 
tion of the mark of a fifth son in William’s 
armorial glass’’ and on his brass’* may be 
not that he was in fact the fifth but fourth 
surviving son, as Mr. Lamborn concluded,’’ 
but that as actual fourth son the representa- 
tion of a martlet superimposed upon his 
father’s martlet would have defied any 
craftsman’s skill and so he took or was given 
a plain ring as next best choice. Equally 
it may be supposed that the dexter pale of 
this shield with the Fettiplace arms 
differenced as above was leaded up with the 
rest of the shield by mistake. Perhaps it 
was designed originally for some armorial 
glass of William Fettiplace’s which would 
have included an impalement like that on 
his brass’ and portrayed him as the fifth 
son of his martlet bearing father. Again, one 
may hazard the conjecture that the above- 
mentioned Symond Fettiplace was born the 
son and heir of John Fettiplace but died in 
the lifetime of his younger brothers. If 
Symond is counted with them, Richard 
would bear a crescent, Antony a molet, 
Thomas a martlet, and William a ring. This 
would account for Thomas being given a 

*MS. Wood E.1, fo. 57b. 

"Lamborn, op. cit., p.25; Magrath, The 
Queen's College, vol. ii, p. 256; cp. Wood, History 
and Antiquities of. the Colleges and Halls in the 
University of Oxford, ed. Gutch, 1786, pp. 155-4. 

“Dunlop, Transactions of the Monumental 


Brass Society, vol. vi, 1914. p. 339 et seq. Morley, 
Monumental Brasses of Berkshire, p.79. 
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martlet at Sarsden (but not the ring upon it) 
and William bearing a ring elsewhere. By 
another reckoning, on Symond’s early 
decease, each surviving brother might have 
taken the mark of his next senior. This would 
fit in with Mr. Lamborn’s theory and 
would explain Thomas’s usual mark of a 
molet, but not William’s ring. 

SHIELD XXVIII. Tierced paleways: Fetti- 
place; Portugal ancient and (?) Souza of 
Pinto; Besels and Legh. 

This is Richard Fettiplace’s shield and the 
cadency mark it bears is a martlet facing 
sinister vert charged on the breast with some- 
thing which, as far as Lee’s trick can be 
deciphered, looks like an annulet or perhaps 
a crescent. The impaled coats prove that 
neither Sir Thomas nor William Fettiplace 
can claim the difference here; the explanation 
must be that Richard Fettiplace as son and 
heir of John Fettiplace of East Shefford takes 
his father’s double cadency mark of a martlet 
charged with a (?)ring or a (?)crescent. If the 
Sarsden glass be taken to illustrate the modern 
numerical significance of cadency differenc- 
ing, this double mark would indicate that 
John Fettiplace was himself the fifth son of 
a fourth son, or, if the secondary mark upon 
the martlet is a crescent, had become the 
second surviving son of a fourth son. One 
is forced to assume, at least in the light of 
the first alternative, that besides his known 
brothers he had others who died too young 
for inclusion in the pedigrees.** But there 
is a further possibility by way of elucidation 
of Richard’s double mark. If, as suggested 
above, Symond Fettiplace was John’s son 
and heir, as a younger brother Richard could 
have born a crescent, becoming son and 
heir on Symond’s decease. Then Richard’s 
mark might well be a martlet charged with 
a crescent, the explanation being as to the 
martlet, inheritance, and as to the crescent, 
birth. Moreover, Richard Fettiplace was 
grandson of Beatrice and Thomas Fettiplace 
of East Shefford and as head of the branch 
of the family which was seated there he 
would wish to commemorate their fortune- 
bringing match. So he may properly have 
borne the martlet plain’® for his grandfather, 
to whom Planché allots such a mark.*® And 
if in fact the martlet be charged, Richard 


**Cp. Shield XXXIX, post. 
_"° Journal of the British Archaelogical Associa- 
tion, vol. xvi, p. 203; Dunlop, supra cit., p.95. It 
ea Thomas at Childrey, Ashmole MS. 
, fo. 137. 
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may have inherited in toto what then would 
be his grandfather Thomas’s double mark; 
it not being impossible that Thomas himself 
was a younger son of a martlet bearing 
father, the Richard of Dunlop’s conjecture, 
who was possibly the father of five sons.** 
If so, one may suggest that the indecipherable 
secondary mark is indeed a crescent, for the 
dates indicate that Thomas is more likely 
to have been a second than a fifth son.** 
It is significant that Thomas’s son John, 
father of Richard, was also of East Shefford 
and bore the martlet; perhaps it could be 
regarded as the distinguishing mark of the 
East Shefford branch of the family** although 
as noted above John Fettiplace’s glass at 
East Shefford had a crescent. Another, more 
prosaic explanation of the mark in this 
present shield is that by mistake or advisedly 
the glazier took the glass of Thomas Fetti- 
place (complete with martlet) impaling the 
two coats of his wife Beatrice, the “ dice” 
and the “ quaderna,” and leaded them up 
with glass cut down from a shield of the 
arms of Besels and Legh, the craftsman 
intending thereby to portray the alliance of 
Richard Fettiplace and Elizabeth Besels; but 
jn the result, unwittingly or perhaps 
deliberately, he has set forth Richard’s 
remoter ancestry. 

SHIELD XXXIX. Party: Fettiplace; Legh 
and Besels. 

Again Richard Fettiplace’s difference is a 
martlet. No tincture is indicated and it is 
impossible to see whether the mark is 
charged. An indeterminate squiggle obscures 
it, Lee’s pen having slipped (MS. Wood D.14, 
fo. 9). The same squiggle gives the bird an 
amphicephalic appearance; its body inclines 
to the sinister, as in Shield XXVIII, ante. 
However, its presence furnishes some con- 
firmation, although the possibility of glazier’s 
error in leading up non-single coats must 
always be borne in mind, that Richard Fetti- 
place as head of the East Shefford house and 
as son and heir of his father either in fact 
made use of or was allotted a martlet as his 
individual mark.*? 

In view of the little that is known about 
the use of cadency marks in the 15th and 
early 16th centuries it might be asked whether 
it is really possible to systematise the Sarsden 
stigmata with any hope of success, or 


*! Dunlop, ibid., and p. 96. 

*2 And for this reason not used by John’s son 
William Fettiplace who as fourth son might other- 
wise have borne it? 
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whether this attempt to reconcile their 
apparent inconsistencies has not been rather 
fanciful. It is not said that this account will 
help to fill the many lacunae in the early 
history of cadency marks, a subject which 
certainly needs further study; but perhaps 
what has been offered here will encourage 
activity in that direction, with the result that 
the cadency marks at Sarsden may yet be 
put in their proper perspective. 

Since this paper was drafted Mr. Stanford 
London has told the writer that the modern 
system of cadency stigmata, label, crescent, 
molet, martlet, annulet and fleur-de-lis, 
that is, down to the sixth son, is laid down 
in at least four manuscript treatises on 
heraldry, and that one of these was written 
about 1465 and another even earlier, about 
1445. Nevertheless, although the system was 
invented before 1450, it did not come into 
general use until considerably later, and it 
would seem too much to predicate as regards 
the double stigmata at Sarsden that the Fetti- 
place shields there furnish an instance of its 
early application. A. Couin Cote. 


‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ AND THE SWAN 
THEATRE 


THE only existing contemporary drawing 
, of the interior of an Elizabethan theatre 
is the sketch made by Johan de Witt of 
the Swan. It survives in an extract from his 
account of his visit to England, copied into 
a commonplace-book by Arend van Buchell 
of Utrecht. The drawing has been often 
reproduced’ and is familiar to all students 
of the period. Its value as an accurate repre- 
sentation of the structure of a sixteenth- 
century playhouse has been questioned by 
modern scholars in the light of other 
evidence. His sketch agrees well enough with 
our knowledge of the general features of 
the theatres to make it reasonably certain 
that it is the record of an actual performance. 
But the play which he saw has never been 
identified. 

_ Two women are shown on the stage, one 
sitting on a bench, the other standing behind. 
A man is approaching them, carrying a long 
staff and walking in an exaggerated manner; 
the women spread their hands in apparent 
surprise. Anyone with a knowledge of 
Shakespeare is bound to think, with E. K. 
Chambers : 


‘E.g., Shakespeare Survey. Vol. I, Plate Il. 
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You might take him for Malvolio cross- 
gartered, were there any chance that 
Twelfth Night could have been written 
when the drawing was made, or produced 
at the Swan. 


He adds that the man may be a messenger 
or a returning traveller.? The correspondence 
of the scene with Twelfth Night III, iv. is 
too striking to be dismissed lightly. We have 
all that is required for the scene where 
Malvolio comes to Olivia, cross-gartered and 
in yellow stockings in response to the forged 
letter. Olivia is seated on the bench in her 
garden, while Maria, who has just returned 
from summoning Malvolio, stands behind 
her. Malvolio himself is walking with the 
affected gait that suits well with his new 
fashions. He carries the long wand which 
was the badge of the Elizabethan steward. 
There is indeed a suggestion of “ cross- 
gartering” on one leg, but this cannot be 
urged with any certainty. It seems worth 
examining the problems of dating and pro- 
duction. What follows if we assume that de 
Witt saw a production of Twelfth Night? 

De Witt’s visit to England is generally 
dated 1596; his assigning of this date to the 
tomb of Sir John Burgh in Westminster 
Abbey gives a terminus a quo. He must 
have come before December, 1598, when 
Burbage’s Theatre was pulled down. This 
at first seems to give little chance to Twelfth 
Night in its present form, but could there 
have been an earlier version, acted at the 
Swan? Our earliest source for the text is 
the Folio of 1623, when it was included 
among “soe manie of the said copies as 
are not formerly entred to other men.” The 
first record of production is in the diary 
of John Manningham, who saw it at the 
Middle Temple on 2nd February, 1601/2. 
He does not specify it as a new play. It is 
interesting to note that the incident which 
most caught his fancy was the gulling of 
Malvolio, the same which, it may be, had 
impressed de Witt. On grounds of style 
and general excellence, the play as we have 
it cannot be among Shakespeare’s earliest 
work. There is, however, no good reason 
why it could not have been written in 1598, 
a possible date for de Witt’s visit. It was 
in this year that the translation of Lin- 
schoten’s Voyages was published. The map 
accompanying this work was probably the 


K. Chambers: 


“2. ™ 
Vol. IT, p. 529. The . Elizabethan 


Stage, 
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“new map with the augmentation of the 
Indies ” mentioned by Maria in III, ii. 
There are two other contemporary 
references which may have some bearing 
on the question. In Jonson’s Every Man out 
of his Humour, which appeared in 1599, 
one of the characters makes this comment: 


The Argument of his comedy might 
have been of some other nature, as of 
a duke to be in love with a countess, 
and that countess to be in love with the 
Duke’s son, and the son to love the lady’s 
waiting-maid: some such cross-wooing, 
with a clown to their serving-man, better 
to be thus new and familiarly allied with 
the time.* ; 


This passage seems reminiscent of Twelfth 
Night, though of course the correspondence 
is not complete and Jonson was having 
a general gibe at Romantic comedy. The 
other interesting passage is in Palladis 
Tamia, written in 1598, where Francis Meres 
gave his famous eulogy of Shakespeare and 
a list of his plays. All of these appear 
under the same titles in the first Folio, with 
the exception of Love’s Labour's Wonne. 
This has been identified with All’s Well that 
Ends Well and other of the comedies, but 
the title would certainly serve well for the 
play we know as Twelfth Night. In addition 
it may be suggested that the gay, almost 
boisterous comedy of Twelfth Night suggests 
a date before that of Much Ado and As you 
Like It, where an increasing strain of melan- 
choly leads towards the tragic period. 

As regards the possibility of Twelfth Night 
having been written therefore when de Witt 
came to London, there are two possibilities. 
If his English journey was as late as 1598, 
he could have seen the play in its extant 
form. If, as is more likely, he came in 1596, 
there could have been an earlier version. 
This theory would be supported by the 
change of name after Meres’s list was made; 
and the inappropriate final title, with its 
nonchalant alternative of What You Will, 
does in fact suggest an afterthought. This 
earlier draft, if it existed, may have had 
a plot closer to that outlined by Jonson. 
If a date before 1598 is assumed, the 
reference to the “new map” must have 
been added in the revision. 

It must now be considered whether a play 
of Shakespeare’s could have been produced 
at the Swan. This theatre was built between 


* Every Man out of his Humour, Il. 
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1594 and 1596. In the former year, an objec- 
tion was made to the proposal to build a 
theatre on that site, which then belonged 
to Francis Langley. He had bought it in 
1589, and it had once been part of the 
monastery of Bermondsey. In 1596 the 
Prince of Anhault recorded the existence 
of four spielhduser, which must have 
included the Swan. In 1597, after the famous 
scandal over the Isle of Dogs, the bulk of 
the Swan company joined the Admiral’s 
Men at the Rose. Langley seems to have 
kept a few, but there is no evidence of a 
settled company after 1598. 

Modern research has shown the extent 
of pirating and plagiarism in the six- 
teenth-century theatre, and “Stolne and 
surreptitious copies” are mentioned in the 
introduction to the First Folio. Pirating 
seems to have been mainly for printers, but 
it would have been easy to take down enough 
of a play to produce an acting-version— 
much easier in fact than making a full 
transcript for publication. It is indeed not 
likely that Shakespeare himself sold a play 
twice, as Greene was accused of doing.‘ Our 
knowledge of him, notably Chettle’s testi- 
mony to “his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty,” gives no credence to 
the idea. Nor, as a sharer in his company, 
would he have found it to his own advantage 
to do so. It is quite possible that the earlier 
version came legitimately into the hands of 
Langley. In 1596 one William Wayte sought 
for sureties of the peace against Shakespeare, 
Francis Langley owner of the Swan, and 
others.” So perhaps Shakespeare was writing 
for the Swan in or before 1596. 

If de Wiit made his visit in 1598, he may 
have seen a performance of Twelfth Night 
in the Folio text. If, as is more probable, 
he came in 1596, it is at least an amusing 
exercise, and perhaps something more useful, 
to work out the following theory. Shake- 
speare wrote a comedy, perhaps about 1595, 
with the story of Malvolio; the main plot 
was perhaps closer to that outlined by Jon- 
son. This play was called Love’s Labour's 
Won, a very suitable title for the resolution 
of Viola’s fidelity. It may have been legally 
acquired by Langley; or else it was stolen 
by shorthand piracy, or by the action of a 
renegade member of Burbage’s company, 
who hoped for advancement in the new 
theatre. It was acted at the Swan, where 


* Defence of Conny-catching, 1592. 
*L. Hotson: Shakespeare versus Shallow. 
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de Witt saw a performance and sketched 
one of the scenes. This play was not in 
Burbage’s early repertoire, but it was recog. 
nised as by Shakespeare and mentioned by 
Meres. About 1600 Shakespeare set to work 
again on the old comedy. He rewrote it, 
adding details to bring it up to date, and 
gave it the meaningless new title of Twelfth 
Night or What You Will. This is the play 
as we have it, which was seen by Massing- 
ham and first printed in the Folio of 1623, 


RAYMOND CHAPMAN, 


‘BLIND MILTON’ RIDICULED IN 
‘POOR ROBIN,’ 1664-1674 


[N 1664 or thereabouts a clergyman named 

Dr. Wright, visiting the poet John Milton 
in Bunhill Fields, found him, according to 
Jonathan Richardson, “in a Small House, 
he thinks but One Room on a Floor; in That, 
up One pair of Stairs, which was hung with 
a Rusty Green, he found John Milton, Sit- 
ting in an Elbow Chair, Black Cloaths, and 
Neat enough, Pale, but not Cadaverous, his 
Hands and Fingers Gouty, and with Chalk 
Stones. among other Discourse He exprest 
Himself to This Purpose; that was he Free 
from the Pain This gave him, his Blindness 
would be Tolerable.” 

Now gout and blindness and a tinv house 
are no small burden for one man to bear. 
Combined with it, however, were several 
other sources of misery. Milton was a Public 
Enemy who had barely escaped being hanged 
with the other regicides in 1660 and who 
must still have felt some fear of reprisal; 
he probably led a not very happy family 
life with daughters who were unsympathetic 
and perhaps sometimes even stole his money; 
and of course most of his former friends 
and admirers must have avoided him because 
it was hardly politic to be seen associating 
with the old advocate of easy divorce and 
of king-killing. Yet at just about this time, 
despite the generally accepted philosophy 
that you should never hit a man when he 
is down, a new indignity lay in wait for him. 
Since it has not been included in biographies 
of him, it deserves a brief notice. He was 

‘Jonathan Richardson, Explanatory Notes and 
Remarks on Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1734, pp. tv-¥; 
reprinted in Helen Darbyshire, The Early Lives 
of Milton, London, 1938, pp. 203-204. Though 
no date is given, the time is somewhere between 
1660 and 1674. The year 1664 is selected here 
to fit with the materials given below. It is probably 
as appropriate as any other year. 
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made one of the standard butts of ridicule 
in the satirical almanac known as Poor 
Robin. He continued as a victim almost 
every year up to his death in 1674 and even 
for several years later.” 

The titles of this periodical publication, 
which continued from 1664 through 1700 
(Wing, A2183-2219), vary slightly from year 
to year, but the following is representative : 
Poor Robin 1670. An Almanack After a 
New Fashion. . . . Containing a two-fold 
Kalendar. Viz. The Julian or English: and 
the Roundheads or Fanaticks: with their 
several Saints days. . . . London, Printed 
for the Company of Stationers. 

Each month occupies two facing pages. 
On the left-hand half of the left-hand page 
is a column of the days of the month, each 
followed by the name of an appropriate 
saint, a historical figure, or a calendar 
notation (like 22 after Trinity, etc.). On the 
right-hand half of the page appears a 
poem, sometimes on a historical episode 
and sometimes on the characteristics of the 
season. These poems have something of the 
flavour of Suckling’s verse. At the top of 
the page is a record of the phases of the 
moon. 

On the right-hand page is a similar column 
of days (on the left), followed this time by 
names of figures subject to ridicule, either 
because of their political activities (like the 
Tegicides Cromwell and Bradshaw) or 
because the readers might be unfamiliar with 
them and might therefore be expected to 
find them funny (like Aesop, Hannibal, 
Xerxes, Tantalus, or Old Parr). In a parallel 
column at the right is a brief prose essay 
on some subject appropriate to the month 
(as the opening of the law-courts in Novem- 
ber). The tone here, as in the verse, is 
facetious. At the top is a quatrain of satirical 
verse On some subject like the Gunpowder 
Plot (in November). 

_ Among the second set of names and thus 
In unsavoury company, in the issues of 1664, 
1665, 1666, 1667, 1668, 1669, 1670, and 1674, 
appears “ Blinde Milton.” No elaboration 
of this phrase is given, for the method of 
this almanac appears to be, not to write 


*I am indebted for the material about to be 
Presented, to Professor Hyder E. Rollins of 
Harvard University, who called it to my attention 
some years ago. I find no mention of it in 
Masson's Life of Milton, in Dora Neill Raymond’s 
Oliver's Secretary, or in William R. Parker's 


Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1940). iii 4 
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essays on the failings of people, but simply 
to line them up like a rogues’ gallery and 
point at them derisively. As with some of 
the other major figures, however, his name 
is printed in red ink for extra emphasis. 
He appears on November 1 in 1669, 
November 2 in 1667, 1668, 1670, and 1674, 
November 3 in 1664 and 1665, and Novem- 
ber 29 in 1666. There seems to be no 
particular reason for the assignments of days 
to individuals, though Guy Faux usually 
appears (but not always) on November 5.° 

We can draw at least three conclusions 
from these facts. First, Milton was better 
known and remembered than previous 
studies have demonstrated. Professor 
Parker’s list of printed allusions during 
Milton’s lifetime gives only seventeen 
references for the eleven years from 1664 
through 1674.‘ Here, slight though they are, 
are almost half as many new ones. Second, 
they show that Milton was more often 
satirized in print than had previously been 
recorded. Of Dr. Parker’s seventeen items 
only five attack Milton. These added eight 
are all satirical. Finally, they prove that 
the cruel habit of taunting Milton with his 
blindness, which had begun as soon as he 
lost his sight in 1652 and had been exploited 
by his English and Continental critics 
through the 1650s, persisted to the very year 
of his death and even later. Continuing 
as they do through the years of publication 
of his three great poems (1667 and 1671), 
they offer a sorry record of recrimination 
against a great man. 

J. MILTON FRENCH. 


*My thanks are due to C. J. Hinds, Esq., 
Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian, for examining 
copies of Poor Robin and ere. me photostats 
of them. He informs me that these entries do 
not appear in 1671, 1672, and 1673, but that they 
continue for three years after Milton’s death: 1675, 
1676, and 1677. 

* Parker, pp. 109-119. 


DRYDEN’S NOTE ON DEPILATION 


(THE recent edition of G. R. Noyes’s Cor.- 
plete Poetical Works of John Dryden‘ 
perpetuates an instance of expurgation that 
is hard to justify to a modern reader. Just 
as in the earlier edition by Professor Noyes, 
in 1909, Dryden’s Note numbered 7 and a 
phrase from Note 8 are suppressed from the 
translation of the fourth Satire of Persius. 


‘Cambridge Edition, Boston, 1950. 
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This “unprintable” Note 7 cannot be 
found in the chief editions of Dryden’s verse 
published since the seventeenth century. 
Samuel Derrick (1760) omits Dryden’s notes 
from his edition; Scott (1808) drops not only 
Note 7 and the phrase from 8, but all of 
Note 9 as well; Christie (1870) does not in- 
clude translations from the Greek and Latin 
poets; Saintsbury’s revision of Scott (1882- 
93) does not restore Scott’s excisions from 
these Notes; and Sargeaunt (1910) restores 
only the phrase in Note 8 (“. . . who used 
them all in taking off the hairs before men- 
tioned . . .”), which is tantalizing since it 
refers to the suppressed Note 7. 

Intended by Dryden as commentary on 
Line 84 (“The depilation of thy modest 
part”) of his translation of Persius’s Fourth 
Satire, Note 7 is as follows: 


Our Author here takes [taxes] Nero, 
covertly, with that effeminate Custom now 
used in /taly, and especially by Harlots, of 
smoothing their Bellies, and taking off the 
Hairs which grow about their Secrets. In 
Nero’s times they were pull’d off with 
Pincers; but now they use a Paste, which 
applied to those Parts, when it is remov'd, 
carries away with it those Excrescencies.? 


The word depilation was no novelty in 
Dryden’s day. The OED lists a use by 
Andrew Boorde as early as 1547: “ Depila- 
cion of a mannes heare.” And a depilatory 
in paste form such as Dryden describes is 
suggested in the OED’s rather horrid ex- 
ample from Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s Natural History: “Bats bloud 
hath a depilatorie facultie to fetch off haire ” 
(1601). The reason for traditional editorial 
shunning of Dryden’s Note on depilation in 
Italy is not wholly clear: far more objec- 
tionable matter appears in Dryden’s transla- 
tion of Persius himself. Have editors dis- 
approved of Note 7, with its side-comments 
of “ now used in Jtaly” and “ now they use 
a Paste,” because it is more revealing of 
Dryden than of Persius? But is it not of 
interest to use for that very reason? 


MAURICE JOHNSON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


* Text is that of 1697 printing of The Satires of 
Decimus Junius Juvenalis. Translated into English 
Verse. By Mr. Dryden, and several Other Eminent 
Hands. Together with the Satires of Aulus Persius 
Flaccus. Made English by Mr. Dryden. With 
Explanatory Notes at the End of each Satire. 
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DRYDEN’S DOMINICAN SON— 
SIR ERASMUS HENRY DRYDEN, 
5th BART. 


A WRITER in the June issue of the 

Dominican monthly, Blackfriars, has 
collected much valuable information regard- 
ing the religious life of the poet’s youngest 
son, Erasmus Henry Dryden. Unfortunately, 
however, his theological bias has led to wild 
accusations which, together with minor 
errors, may lead astray future historians. As 
there are several biographies of the poet now 
in the making in the U.S.A., it may be well 
to record these errors. 

The writer says, “On May 22nd, 1708, 
his [Erasmus Henry’s] cousin Sir John 
Dryden, the fourth baronet, died leaving him 
possessed of the empty title, for the estates 
went to his Protestant relatives who took 
advantage of the recently passed law of 
William III barring Catholics from inheriting 
land in order to seize the large Dryden 
estates (valued at £2,000 a year).” This 
would imply that Sir John Dryden had 
possessed the estates, which he did not. So 
far from the operation of any penal law, 
Sir Robert Dryden, 3rd Bart., who died in 
August, 1708, aged 76, left the estates to 
his cousin Edward Dryden, which was not 
unnatural seeing that he himself was 
unmarried, that his brothers had died without 


male issue and that the cousin was a married f 


man with five sons. 

The assertion that the only shadow that 
fell across the wedded life of the poet and 
his wife (Lady Elizabeth Howard) “ was the 
premature senile decay that overtook Lady 
Dryden [sic] shortly after she had reached 
her sixtieth year,’ ignores rather strong 
evidence to the contrary. 

George Saintsbury is quoted in favour of 
this happy married life, but actually he 
wrote, “it seems, though on no very definite 
evidence, that the marriage was not 
altogether a happy one.” 

Elizabeth Lady Dryden, the eventual 
heiress of Canons Ashby, wrote in 1799 of 
Lady Elizabeth, “having, to bad conduct 
before marriage, united bad conduct after- 
wards, & having used Mr. Dryden very 
indifferently, the family confined their atten- 
tions to formal tea visits, as I have heard. 

It is also suggested that Father Dryden, 
formerly sub-prior of Bornheim and later 
“titular prior of St. Bartholomew’s in Smith- 
field,’ engaged in missionary work in 
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Northamptonshire, residing at Blakesley, 
where his mother had inherited for life a 
small farm formerly owned by the poet. 

Blakesley is 34 miles from Canons Ashby, 
and it is difficult to accept the suggestion 
that his uncle Erasmus Dryden residing at 
Canons Ashby “ was ignorant of his priestly 
character.” 

The writer admits that these “ grasping 
relatives” allowed Erasmus Henry Dryden 
“to reside in the family mansion,” where he 
died on December 3rd, 1710. 


P. D. MunpDy. 


THE TITLE OF ‘A TALE OF A TUB’ 


THE ambiguity of Jonathan Swift’s A Tale 

of a Tub is perhaps its most arresting 
peculiarity; such episodes as the digression 
on madness are open to not merely one but 
often a great number of interpretations. The 
title of the book is also complicated; two 
different meanings have already been noticed, 
and I should like to add a third. 

“A tale of a tub” was a proverbial 

expression often used as “ synonymous with 
‘a flimflam,’ ‘idle discourse,’ ‘a tale of a 
roasted horse.’”? Guthkelch and Smith 
notice examples of this meaning in Sir 
Thomas More’s Confutacyon of Tyndale 
(1532), Cotgrave’s A Dictionary of the 
French and English Tongues (1611), Ben 
Jonson’s A Tale of a Tub (1633), and an 
anonymous A Tale of a Tub (1638). The 
first meaning of the phrase, then, is “an 
idle fiction.” 
_ Swift himself claims to be using the phrase 
in a second, allegorical sense, taking advan- 
tage of an old tradition that seamen chased 
by a whale would throw overboard a large 
tub “ to divert him from laying violent hands 
upon the ship.”? We are told in the book 
that the ship stands for the Common- 
wealth, that the whale represents Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, and that the tub is a decoy 
thrown out to divert attacks directed at 
church and state: 

But how to analyse the tub, was a 
matter of difficulty; when, after long 
enquiry and debate, the literal meaning 
was preserved; and it was decreed that, 
in order to prevent these Leviathans from 


1Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, ed. 
A. C. Guthkelch and D. N. Smith (Oxford, 1920), 


P. Xxvi. 
*Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, ed. 


W. A. Eddy (Oxford, 1933), p. 398. 
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tossing and sporting with the Common- 

wealth . . . they should be diverted from 

that game by a Tale of a Tub.’ 

The phrase “ a tale of a tub” was already 
in proverbial use in this sense of a means 
to divert trouble. Jeremy Taylor had used 
the same idea as early as 1651: “He is at 
first entertained .with trifles . . . and little 
images of things are laid before him, like 
a cockboat to a whale, only to play withal.’* 
The Oxford English Dictionary quotes 2 
later example in Select Letters taken from 
Fog’s Weekly Journal (1732): “It has been 
common to throw out something to divert 
and amuse the People, such as a Plot, a 
Conspiracy, or an Enquiry about Nothing, 
. .. Which Method of Proceeding, by a very 
apt Metaphor, is called Throwing out the 
Tub.” Swift’s use of this second meaning 
is too well known to warrant discussion 
here; his tale of a tub is thus not only an 
idle fiction but also a “decoy designed to 
create a diversion.” 

The title also has a third meaning, how- 
ever, which I have not seen mentioned in 
print: “a tale of a tub” is synonymous 
with “ the nonsensical ravings of a madman.” 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
the word tub was used “ contemptuously or 
jocularly ” in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to refer to the pulpit of a dissenting 
minister. The second book of Pope’s 
Dunciad, for instance, begins with a 
reference to the “ gilt tub” of John Henley 
(1692-1756); Pope’s later vignette of Henley 
{III, 200-204]—“‘How fluent nonsense 
trickles from his tongue!”—makes clear 
his condemnation of so emotional a form 
of religion. Almost a hundred years earlier, 
Owen’s Duty of Pastors and People (1643) 
had used a similar expression: “ Must a 
master of a family cease praying in his 
family, . . . for fear of being counted a 
preacher in a tub?” The same idea occurs 
in Dryden’s Proclamation to the University 
of Oxford (1680): “Jack Presbyter shall 
here erect his throne, Knock out a Tub 
with preaching once a day.” Hearne’s 
Collectanea (1715[1710?]) also speaks of 
“the Tub in which he used to hold forth.” 
The expression was obviously current in 
Swift's day. 

Swift clearly drew upon this third mean- 


*Tbid.. p. 399. 
4W. G. Smith, ed.. The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935), p. 548. 
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ing in treating his religious enthusiasts, the 
“learned Aeolists.” These peculiar people, 
he tells us, worship Aeolus, the god of wind, 
because they find wind to be “the ruling 
element in every compound.” This 
practice they justify by such bad logic as 
the following quasi-syllogism: ‘* Words are 
but wind; and learning is nothing but words; 
ergo, learning is nothing but wind.’* Swift's 
Aeolus was notable for being able to trans- 
port wind in barrels or tubs; consequently, 
the Aeolists honor their deity by using a 
tub as a pulpit, and their preachers inflate 
themselves with wind which they later expel 
in the faces of the congregation. The third 
meaning of “a tale of a tub,” then, is 
“a windy, senseless discourse similar to those 
delivered from dissenting pulpits by religious 
fanatics.” Because of Swift’s deliberate use of 
ambiguity, obscurantism, irrelevant digres- 
sions, and structural incoherency, I think 
that this interpretation is applicable not only 
to the section on the Aeolists but to the book 
as a whole. 

The importance of the third point in our 
understanding of the satire is twofold. First, 
it reminds us—if we need such a reminder— 
that however much Swift may dislike the 
excesses of religious enthusiasts and literary 
pedants, his purpose is to attack them not 
only through violent invective and denun- 
ciation but also through a reductio ad 
absurdum of their own bad logic and sterile 
theorizing. Second, it reminds us that the 
narrator of the story is not Swift himself 
but one of the very zealots whom he is 
attacking. Swift is careful to have his 
narrator make this point clear in the text: 
“T myself ... am a person, whose imagina- 
tions are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly 
disposed to run away with his reason, which 
I have observed from long experience to be 
a very light rider, and easily shook off... .”’ 
Swift is showing in the title as well as in the 
work itself that the ideas contained in the 
book are to be understood not as his own 
but as those of an enthusiast. 

To summarize, (1) A Tale of a Tub is an 
idle discourse in that it neither speaks 
straightforwardly nor _ provides’ explicit 
solutions to philosophical problems; (2) it is 
a decoy in that it attempts to divert 
“enthusiasts” from attacking the estab- 


5 Eddy, p. 480. 
* Ibid., pp. 481-482. 
7 Ibid., p. 501. 
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lished truths of learning and religion; 
finally, (3) it is the ravings of a madman 
in that it is supposedly told not by a believer 
in right reason but by an advocate of literary 
and religious fanaticism. The combination 
of these three interpretations makes the title 
of the book express admirably the major 
levels of its satiric content. 


Davip P. FRENCH. 
Harvard University. 


*‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS’: BOOK III 


ARJORIE NICOLSON and Nora 
Mohler have described Swift’s depen- 
dence on sources in his Voyage to Laputa in 
the third book of Gullivers Travels. In 
particular, they have pointed out that 
Swift in working out the pseudo-scientific 
mechanics of the Floating Island, very 
probably made use of William Gilbert's De 
Magnete: 


There seems little doubt that Swift 
intended his generation to recognize in his 
Floating Island and in its curious relation 
to Balnibari [sic] the symbolism of “ Mr. 

Gilbert’s notion (of the Earth’s whole 

body being but one great Magnet; and 

lesser Magnets being so many Terrella’s 
sympathizing with the whole).” 

I think it likely that Swift intended Balni- 
barbi and the Floating Island to suggest, 
in addition, another of Géilbert’s notions, 
Gilbert says in De Magnete that 


the parts of the earth, as of all magnetic 
bodies, are in accord and enjoy neighbour- 
hood with each other: there is in them all 
mutual love, undying good will. The 
weaker loadstones are refreshed by the 
stronger ones, and the less vigorous bring 
no damage to the more vigorous.” 


This passage underlines one of the funda- 
mental ironies in the relation between Balni- 
barbi and the Floating Island. That is, man, 
through his supposed control of the load- 
stones, has interfered with the natural 
relationship of the parts of the earth, 
and has perverted their benevolent inter- 
dependence into a mutual antagonism. For 

‘Nicolson, Marjorie, and Nora Mohler, 
“ Swift’s ‘Flying Island’ in the Voyage (0 
Laputa,” Annals of Science II (15 October, 1937), 


p. 415. 
* Gilbert, William, On the Loadstone and Me 
netic Bodies, and on the Great Magnet the Earth, 
translated by P. Fleury Mottelay, New York, 1893, 
p. 147 
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instead of refreshing and strengthening each 
other, Balnibarbi suffers from the tyranny of 
the Floating Island, and the Floating Island 
has come near to being destroyed by 


Balnibarbi. Epwarp C. SAMPSON. 


DANIEL HARRIS, SURGEON AND 
SLAVER 


DANIEL HARRIS was born c. 1748, and 

in 1762 was apprenticed to Robert Smith, 
apothecary of Nuneaton, co. Warwicks., on 
the payment of £40." 

In c. 1770 he went to Long Buckby, co. 
Northants., as assistant to Edward Swinfen 
(1742-1802) ‘surgeon, apothecary and mid- 
wife,”* the youngest of the six sons of 
Richard Swinfen, surgeon of Market Bos- 
worth, co. Leics. 

On the 25 March, 1774, at the church 
of St. Margaret, Stoke Golding, co. Leics., 
he was married® by licence to Mary Swinfen 
(1746-1826) the sister of Edward Swinfen, 
and afterwards lived at Byfield, a village 
about 7 miles S.W. of Daventry, co. 
Northants., where their daughter Anna 
Maria and son Samuel Swinfen Harris (1779- 
1818) were probably born. Soon after this 
time Daniel Harris had fallen into debt, 
and fled to Liverpool to avoid the service 
of a writ. The indiscretion of the server 
enabled Daniel Harris to evade him, but 
determined him to seek refuge elsewhere. 

His wife and two children were left to 
the care of her uncle Thomas Swinfen (1734- 
1803) plumber and glazier, burgess and free- 
holder, at Daventry.‘ After some success- 
ful attempts to practise in Liverpool, and 
Crosby, he decided to try his fortune “ in 
the seafaring way,” by engaging as a 
surgeon on a ship bound to the Guinea 
Coast for slaves, and thence to Jamaica. 
The duties of the captain and surgeon were 
to “examine the negroes—limbs, teeth, feet, 
eyes—and before sending them on board, 
the surgeon branded them neatly on the 
breast with red-hot irons. Often there were 
three sets of irons, it was compatible with 
the dignity of a prosperous merchant to 
brand his slaves not only with his trade- 


List of Apprentices, 1710-1762. TS. Soc. 
Genealogists. 
“Will of Edward Swinfen (1741-1802). Arch. 


t. Norts. 

‘Register of Stoke Golding. TS. 
Will of Thomas Swinfen (1734-1803). Arch, Ct., 
Poll books, Daventry. } 


Norts, 1784, 1793 
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mark, but also with his arms and his name.’”* 

The slave trade between Africa and the 
West Indies was then at its height: it is 
recorded that in 1783, 85 ships sailed from 
Liverpool alone bound for the Guinea Coast 
and thence to Jamaica, importing 39,170 
slaves. From Liverpool he wrote in 
October and December, 1780, describing his 
experiences there, and declaring his inten- 
tions for the future, but from that time 
disappeared completely. 

He may have suffered the fate of the 
other unfortunates, reported in 1768: 

“By a letter received this day from 
Liverpool, there is an account of a seizure 
of the sloop Venus, captain Wilding, in 
the river Congo, on the coast of Guinea, 
by the king of the country; and also that 
the Julia, captain White, had shared the 
same fate, her captain and most of the 
crew being murdered by the blacks.”’ 


He was not regarded with favour by his 
brother-in-law Edward Swinfen, who died 
in 1802, and in his Will, after bequeathing 
a house and rents to his sister Mary Harris, 
goes on to say:—‘ But in case Daniel 
Harris, husband of my said sister Mary shall 
during her life claim any interest in said 
premises then I make void the said demise 
to my said sister,’ and appoints trustees 
to let the premises and pay the rents to his 
sister for life. As noted, Daniel Harris never 
returned, and all that remains to his memory 
is an inscription of his name on a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Edward 
Swinfen and his mother Ann Swinfen, 
and of Mary Harris, in the church of 
St. Lawrence, Long Buckby; and the two 
letters written to his wife, quoted hereunder, 
and now in the possession of his great-great- 
great grandson, writer of this note. 


= 


LETTERS 


Mrs. Harris to be left at Mrs. Swinfen’s, 
Daventry, Northamptonshire. 
[Postmarked Liverpool] 

My dear girl, for such should I wish to 
call you & be assurd it was never my inten- 
tion entirely to forsake you, else how easy 
it would have been at first. 

I sincerely pity your distresses, and wish 


*The Last Years of the English Slave Trade. 
Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. 1941, p. 122. 
-_ of the Slave Trade. Gomer Williams, 


? 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1768, p. 138. 
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to God it was in my power to relieve them. 

I had great prospects of business near 
Liverpool but since I heard from Mr. 
Oakden & expecting thro’ yours or your 
friends connivance I have engagd to go once 
more to sea, and in such a situation as I 
am in hopes will turn out to advantage. 

I am going to Guinea for slaves & from 
thence to Jamaica, and am in hopes of 
being capt" of a ship in a few voyages, it 
being a very good employ. 

God is my witness it was always my 
intention to assist you when able, but you 
well know ours is a business that does not 
succeed at first, Mr. Hall can inform you 
of many particulars as he was with me. 

If there are goods left sufficient to pay 
my debts about home Tayler Butcher & this 
I am troubld with (the Jews) & .. . at Buckby 
will let you be with them ’till I return, I 
will then send for you to Liverpool, if there 
was a probability of our living . . . it would 
be my earnest wish . . . the Jews debt is 
£13-10s at which I am surprisd as it was 
not I am certain £10 when [I left. 

I hope there will be something out of the 
house towards pays but as for ever return- 
ing to Marston it can never do—if you 
can assure me I shall be safe I shall very 
likely pay you a visit as far as Coventry 
before I go, & could I leave you sufficient 
to maintain you would have you at Liver- 
pool. 

Shall impatiently expect an 
directed as my last addressd 

Yrs & my dr chns ever affecte 

Octr Ist. 80 D. Harris 


Dr Poll, 

It is now too late to return to Crosby 
as I have left it more than a week and the 
man who servd the writ (contrary to his 
orders), talk’d of it at one of the Publick 
houses. 

I had indeed a much finer prospect than 
at Byfield being employd by several capital 
families as Mrs. Hall can inform you. 

When I first went I attended a man who 
was shot thro’ the body in trying to make 
his escape from a man of war, he is quite 
recover'd and gain’d me much credit. 

I had also deliverd some women & when 
I left had more than 20 spoke to me. I 
will now nevermore attempt to settle, but 
try my fortune in the seafaring way. 

It is very common here in the African 
trade for a surgeon after a few voyages to 
have command of a ship. 


answer 
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I am now well skill’d in navigation and 
have also a number of friends both among 
merchants and Captns of ships—I have now 
engagd to go to Africa and shall sail in 
about three weeks, the voyage I expect wil] 
take us 8 or 10 months. 

I shall before I go receive two months 
pay which will be nine pounds 10 shillings, 
what I can spare of it after buying a bed 
&c I will send to you. 

If Brotr Edward can point out any means 
for a livelihood till I return shall think 
myself under the greatest obligations, indeed 
I may say so for what he has already done 
and if fortune . . . as I have been twice 
disappointed in attempts to stay on shore, 
the African to be sure is the most unhealthy 
and slavish but by far the most profitable, 
there are Guinea captains here who in ten 
years have realisd more than ten thousd 
pounds. 

When I return, for this will be my first 
voyage in that trade, I shall form a better 
judgment. 

Return yt Brotrs my most grateful thanks 
for their kindness to you and my dr childn 
& rem’ afty 

D. Harris 

This world you know is goverd by out: 
side appearances entirely, had I staid at 
Crosby you could not have livd with me 
there, as I had given it out that I had left 
my own country upon acct of some 
differences with a girl I had connexions with 
& not from any distress in my affairs. People 
in general are more ready to associate & 
encourage the extravagant than unfortunate. 
Time & providence will point out what is 
best for us.— 

Decr 3d 80 


Solomon had one pound of rhubarb I don't 
recollect what he was to pay for it. The 
house I wish have sold and my affairs if 
possible settld—as I can then go where I will 
without fear. 


THE DATE OF ‘HOURS OF 
IDLENESS’: ADDENDUM 
(excvi. 339) 


JN my previous note I suggested—on the 

basis of two letters addressed to Byron 
by Elizabeth Pigot—the final week of June, 
1807, as the probable publication date for 
Hours of Idleness. There has since come to 
my attention the description of a presenta 
tion copy of the book that Byron apparently 
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gave to his mother to celebrate the 
appearance of his third volume (Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue of First Editions, Proof 
Copies, and Manuscripts of Books by Lord 
Byron Exhibited at the Fourth Exhibition 
Held by the First Edition Club, January, 
1925, Exhibit 3 c, p.9). The copy shows the 
following inscription in Byron’s hand: 
“Catherine Gordon Byron. Presented by the 
author, George Gordon Ld. Byron. Her son. 
June 25th. 1807.” This comes very close to 
settling the question so far as the latest 
possible date for the book’s appearance is 
concerned, and it is tempting to infer that 
Byron inscribed the copy for his mother on 
the day of publication by Ridge. The dating 
fits in perfectly with Miss Pigot’s interest 


previously noted. Warp PAFFoRD. 


Emory University, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 


PORTRAITURE IN ‘LAVENGRO’ 
IV (2) 
(Continued from page 456) 


THs then was the man to whom Sir 

Richard brought Borrow and who is 
described in the passage given above; 
he was “a little old man”; he lived in a 
purlieu; he composed tunes cn the piano- 
forte and might easily be described as 
“scarcely less eminent in literature than in 
music.” The pile of books, all of one size, 
were the remaining copies of Lucretius, 
which Busby spent his old age in disposing 
of: as they were printed at his expense and 
sold for his benefit, so it was clearly more 
likely that he would offer one to a casual 
stranger than that Gifford or Carey or any 
other author would offer books published 
in the ordinary way. The substitution of 
Quintilian for Lucretius was characteristic 
of Borrow and may have had some whim- 
sical reference to the doctor's oratorical 
prowess. 

As for the translation itself, Busby wasted 
no copies on reviewers, so we have no 
reference to it save a spiteful announcement 
in the columns of births: “ Yesterday in 
his house at Queen Anne’s Street, Dr. Busby 
of a still-born Lucretius.” 

George Daniel, the author of the Modern 
Dunciad (1816) says in a note: 
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Next to the celebrated Martin 
Scriblerus, Doctor Busby is the most pro- 
found explorer of the bathos: take the 
following as a specimen: 

From her this first, this sovereign rule I bring 
All nature’s substances from substance spring : 
The Gods from nothing ne'er made anything.” 

But the most transcendent effort of all 

is the Doctor's account of the atoms: 


“The atoms moving from all eternity, 
through immeasurable space, meeting, 
concussing, rebounding, combining, amass- 
ing, according to their smooth, round, 
angular and jagged figures, have produced 
all the compound bodies of the universe, 
animate and inanimate. The more closely 
and compactly they lie, the more the body 
they form approximates to perfect 
solidity; as the condition is less intimate, 
it will be more vacuous and rare.” (Intro- 
duction to Lucretius.) 


There is an address from Lucretius to 
Dr. Busby in the Smith’s Horace in London. 
The Addresses of Dr. Busby and of his son 
which both appeared in the Genuine 
Rejected Addresses are given in an appen- 
dix together with the Smith’s and Lord 
Byron’s parodies. Byron’s was written after 
he had seen Busby’s actual address, the 
Smiths’ before; Byron’s is consequently the 
best poem; it is in fact better than the 
original and reminded Jeffreys (of the Edin- 
burgh Review) of Erasmus Darwin’s verse. 

Now this, while it settles the identity of 
the little old man who sat in a summer house 
in a purlieu and was introduced to Borrow 
by Phillips as the editor of the Universal 
Review; it does not, nevertheless, settle the 
general question for Phillips seems to have 
bestowed that title on many of his con- 
tributors possibly as an inducement to write. 
This may account for Knapp’s positive 
information that the editor was Gifford; he 
may have come across some reference in 
a letter (which, however, he has not pro- 
duced) to Gifford having been offered that 
position; and the reader will see elsewhere 
that Phillips spoke of offering it to 
Henry Hunt (Orator Hunt). But according 
to such contemporary evidence as we can 
find the generally accepted editor was 
George Croly. 

Gerald Griffin, in one of his letters written 
before his first novel appeared, said: 


Banim tells me he can get any reviews 
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which I may choose to write inserted in 
the Universal Review, a new one edited 
by Croly, the author of Pride Shall Have 
a Fall. 


Here then we have a definite contem- 
porary reference to the editor of the 
Universal Review and we may conclude that 
Croly was in fact the working editor more 
especially as this is confirmed in the short 
account of Croly given in Waller’s Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography. It is 
not difficult to account for Borrow describ- 
ing Busby as, while Croly actually was, the 
editor. The truth is that Phillips was the 
virtual editor of all his publications. 
Although Thelwall was the nominal editor 
of the Monthly Magazine, Sir Richard 
Phillips never ceased to control it and we 
have already seen how he interfered with 
Dr. Aikin and declared that he had never 
been editor of that publication. Possibly 
both were told that they were editors. Busby 
was certainly working for Phillips at the 
time (a new edition of Anecdotes of Music 
appeared in 1827). In any case we may 
conclude that while Busby was the person 
described, Croly was the editor in so far as 
there was an editor: as such he must be 
dealt with at this place. 

George Croly was born in 1780 in Dublin, 
and graduated at Trinity College. He took 
orders but had no living and so came to 
London in 1810 for the purpose of getting 
some notice and so preferment. His poem 
Paris in 1815 was an obvious of Childe 
Harold but it was well received and brought 
the author the notice he required. Crabb 
Robinson says of Croly in his Diary: 

I met him at Walter (of The Times) 
some thirty years ago or more when I 
was requested to give him some hints 
about being Times correspondent at 
Paris, Walter asking what I thought of 
his friend I said: ‘“‘ Had I met him in the 
evening in a retired spot I should have 
fallen on my knees and said ‘Take my 
money but spare my life.” He had a 
large person and a fierce physiognomy 
pitted with the small pox and a loud 
voice... . In fact he had been a literary 
adventurer.® 
He was one of the first contributors to 

Blackwood’s Magazine in which his Tradi- 
tions of the Rabbins was attributed to 


*B. W. Procter, Autobiographical Fragment, 
1877. p. 133-4. 
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De Quincey (whom he imitated in prose 
even as he imitated Byron in poetry) and 
to the Literary Gazette, the editor of which 
William Jerdan, sought to get Croly a living. 
His comedy Pride shall have a Fall (1824) 
was quite successful and his satirical poem 
Mayfair (1827) passed through several 
editions and has often been attributed to 
Ainsworth. 

Bryan W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) gives 
the following characteristic sketch of Croly: 


I was subsequently a frequent visitor 
at the lodgings of Mr. Croly in Frith 
Street, Soho, where he and his mother 
and sisters received company on one day 
in the week and where some French and 
Inglish and a good many Irish visitors 
used to assemble. Mr. Croly was the 
Theatrical Critic of the New Times and 
he also wrote for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
He had a large and not prepossessing 
person and a daring and somewhat 
imperious manner; held violent Tory 
opinions; expressed them very ener- 
getically and played, not unpleasantly on 
the violin. He was author of a poem in 
the Spenserian stanza entitled Paris in 
1815 which had a tolerable circulation. 
Among the various gentlemen (Mr. W. 
Curran, Old Wallace etc) who visited at 
Mr. Croly’s house was a Mr. William 
Read who had published a poem, founded 
on Irish legend, called the Hill of Caves. 
This gentleman introduced myself and 
Mr. Croly to Mr. Leigh Hunt with whom 
I soon became intimate. Mr. Croly, how- 
ever, did not cultivate Mr. Hunt’s society. 

The author of Paris in 1815 had great 
admirers amongst his Irish friends. His 
sisters who were naturally proud of his 
talent, were persuaded, as they said, that 
George was destined to “push Lord 
Byron from his throne.” They repeatedly 
asserted this frankly but I never heard 
that Lord Byron’s equilibrium was at all 
disturbed.* 


Until his appointment to a living in 1853, 
Croly’s output in the periodical press and 
the annuals such as the Forgetmenot, the 
Gift, etc., was considerable. His poetical 
works were collected (1830). He published 
at least two successful novels, Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard (1827) and Salathiel, the 
Story of the Wandering Jew (1829). After he 
had secured a living and felt himself definitely 
established, he grew ashamed of his early 
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fiction and poetry and did his utmost to 
conceal them. He resented any reference 
to them and sent an_ extraordinarily 
imperious request to S. C. Hall not to write 
anything about him.* Later he wrote the 
Political Life of George IV and an historical 
novel, Marston, but dropped all connection 
with hack-writers and the literary under- 
world. But at the time when Borrow was 
in London he had still his literary reputa- 
tion to make and was no doubt glad enough 
to edit the Universal Review for Sir Richard 
Phillips. His politics were high Tory and 
so would suit Sir Richard’s Review which 
was to be conducted on “Oxford” 
principles. A. BoyLe. 
‘Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life, II, p. 140. 


CHINA TO PERU 
LITERARY parallels to the first couplet of 
Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes: 


Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 


have been sought and noted. Professor 
Nichol Smith, in a footnote appearing on 
p. 31 of his edition of Johnson’s Poems, cites 
several, including “in all Nations from 
China to Peru,” which appears towards the 
latter part of Sir William Temple’s essay 
Of Poetry, published in his Miscellanea. 
The Second Part, 1690. 1 do not know 
whether it has been pointed out that Temple 
employed the same conjunction in another 
essay, Of Popular Discontents, printed much 
later, on p. 18 of Miscellanea. The Third 
Part, 1701. This was a posthumous volume, 
edited by Swift, who informs us that the 
essay was “ written many Years before the 
Author’s Death.” Here we find: “ All Places 
and Ages of the World yeild (sic) the same 
Examples; and if we Travel as far as China 
and Peru, to find the best composed Frames 
of Government that seem to have been in 
the World, yet we meet with none that has 
not been subject to the same Concussions.” 
Evidently the phrase, once used, lingered in 
Temple’s memory. It may, further, be re- 
marked that the opening thoughts of John- 
son’s poem might have been suggested to 
him by a recollection of Temple’s essay. 
HarRoOL_D WILLIAMS. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 
ROM Ireby, Cumberland. Bishops’ 
Transcripts: Joshua Lassels, son of 
Mr. Joshua Lassels of London, buried Sept. 
26, 1749. C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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RISH CLANS—CHIEFS OF HY-KIN- 

SELLAGH.—Could anyone inform me of 
a reference to a list of the early chiefs of Hy- 
Kinsellagh (or Ui-Cinnsealaigh). 

Which of these early chiefs were also Kings 
of Leinster? 

Eanna Cinnsealach, son of Derond-na- 
Gael (MacMorrough), King of Leinster, who 
died in 1071, was, according to O’Hart, the 
first to assume the surname of Kinselagh. 
Did he have any other sons besides Tirlach, 
and did Tirlach have any children besides 
Moroch? Was Eanna or his immediate 
descendants in England prior to or about 
the time of the English invasion of Ireland 
by Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke 
(Strongbow) or of Henry II? 


R. STUART KINSEY. 


"THE DATE OF MARY BOLEYN'S 
DEATH.—In the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. III, 977, under 
Carey, Henry, first Lord Hunsdon, we are 
told that Carey’s “father died . . . in 1528 
and his mother remarried Sir William Staf- 
ford, who died 19 July 1543.” Carey's 
mother was Mary, sister of Anne, Boleyn. 

Again in Vol. XVIII, 870, of the same 
work we are told that Stafford, William, born 
at Rochford, Essex, 1 March 1553-4 was 
“the second son of Sir William Stafford, by 
his second wife and relative, Dorothy 
Stafford,” and that “Sir William had 
acquired Rochford through his first wife, 
Mary Boleyn, sister of Anne Boleyn.” 

It is obvious that a man who died in 1543 
could not have had a son born in March 
1553-4. 

Will some reader kindly contribute a note 
on this inconsistency of dates? Was 1543, 
perhaps, the year of Mary Boleyn’s death 
and, if so, on what authority is the date 


based? W. H. WELPLY. 


MENSEIR.—Can any of your readers 

throw any light on this surname? The 
church near Mickleton Manor, Yorkshire, 
contains monuments to the Graves family, 
one of which is to John Graves of Bearully(?) 
in Yorkshire, Gentleman, “ of the family of 
Graves of Heyton in that county” who 
married “ the daughter and heir of Mensier.” 
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He died in London in 1616 “ near 103 and 
was buried in St. Martin’s, Ludgate.” The 
family to-day are perplexed by a surname 
they cannot place; and, so far, no genealo- 
gist has been able to enlighten them. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


MILTON'S ANIMADVERSIONS.—For 
- the forthcoming edition of The Com- 
plete Prose Works of John Milton (Yale 
University Press) Dr. William P. Baker and 
I are editing Animadversions (1641), 
Milton’s attack on Bishop Hall’s Defence 
of the Humble Remonstrance. In spite of 
our best efforts, several unanswered ques- 
tions remain, and we _ should greatly 
appreciate the aid of any of your readers 
who may be able to give us information 
on the following heads: 

1. All copies of Animadversions which 
we have seen lack pages 45, 46, 47, 48, that 
is, the second half of signature G. The 
catchword at the end of page 44 connects 
with the wording at the top of page 49. 
Evidence has been adduced to show that 
the whole signature did once exist, but was 
cancelled. Can anyone help us to find a 
copy containing the omitted matter? 

2. On page 14 of Animadversions we read 
that one of the bishops “in print” scorn- 
fully calls certain earlier supporters of the 
prelate’s cause “ the Foxian confessors.” Of 
course this refers to those confessors whose 
sufferings were recorded by John Foxe in 
the Acts and Monuments. But what bishop 
alluded scornfully to them as “the Foxian 
confessors””? In what book? Probably this 
book appeared not long before 1641 when 
Milton was writing. 

3. Who is the Constantine mentioned? If 
Constantine the Great, what act of his is 
alluded to? 

4. Page 66. Milton quotes what he calls 
a “proverb "—Sapit Ollam—which Bishop 
Hall had used in his Defence of the Humble 
Remonstrance, and then Milton, replying to 
Hall, plays on the meaning of the phrase: 
“we grant that your Bishops foot may have 
spoyld it [Milton’s own book], and made 
it Sapere ollam, if not Sapere aulam, which 
is the same in old Latin. . . .” Where is 
this “ proverb” to be found? Is it used 
in a classical author? Or in a medieval 
author? Or a Renaissance author? 

5. Page 69. Milton mentions “ Doctor 
Moulin” of whom Bishop Hall had spoken 
in his Defence. Hall in his margin cites 


his source as “P. Moulin. Epist 3. ad 
Episcop. Winton. &c.” Where is it available? 
In what book is this epistle to be found? 


RUDOLPH Kirk. 


HENRY JERMYN, BARON DOVER— 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
of Notes and Queries could tell me the 
present whereabouts of either of the follow. 
ing portraits of Henry (Jermyn) Baron 
Dover (1636-1708): 

1. Formerly at Rushbrook Hall, Suffolk, 
the ancestral home of the Jermyns: sold by 
auction there in December, 1919, to a buyer 
rng name is not recorded. Size 49 in. by 

in. 

2. Formerly at Cheveley Park House, 
Cambs., the house of Lord Dover 
(demolished about 1920): known to have 
been there, the property of Col. H. L. B. 
McCalmont, at the time of his death in 1902, 


B. H. JoHNson. 


RYDEN: SOURCES WANTED 
(clxxvii. 124-5).— 
‘ Banquet of the mind.’ 
‘The wave behind impels the wave before.’ 
‘When praise is undeserv'd, ‘tis satyr.’ 


0.D.Q. 


AMUEL CLEGG, SENR.—I have lately 
been investigating the history of a 
model beam engine discovered in_ the 
University of Edinburgh. Evidence seems to 
show that it,was made by Samuel Clegg 
(1781-1861). | Mr. Clegg studied under 
Dr. Dalton at Manchester and served his 
apprenticeship with Boulton & Watt. His 
son, Samuel Clegg, Jun., wrote a treatise 
on the manufacture and distribution of coal 
gas. The second edition of 1853 reads 
(p.12): “In Mr. Clegg’s Journal, which | 
have before me, it is stated that... .” This 
is a reference to his father’s journal and | 
am anxious to know whether this is stil 
extant and, if so, where it may be consulted. 


RONALD N. ARNOLD. 


DANCERS AND THE DANGER OF 

FIRE.—I would be grateful to anyone 
who can give me details of any campaign 
organized in England during the days of 
gaslight illumination (c. 1820-80) to protect 
dancers from the danger of catching fire 
from the lights, and of any official action 
taken to counteract such a danger. 


Ivor GUEST. 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN GREECE. 
—I am trying to trace unpublished 
MSS. of T. S. Hughes, R. Chandler, W. M. 
Leake and H. Holland, all of whom visited 
Greece in the early part of the 19th century. 
If readers know of the existence of any such 
travel-notes, would they be kind enough to 
communicate with me? A, ANGHELOU. 
130 Em. Benaki St., Athens. 


E BEVER.—In The Duke's Children, 
vol. 1, ch. 32, Trollope mentions a 
shrine near Maidenhead Bridge, built to the 
memory of Mrs. Arthur de Bever. Did the 


shrine actually exist, and is the lady 
historical? F. P. 
‘HRUE AND CRY’ OR_ POLICE 

GAZETTE, 1875.—Where may I 


consult a file of The Hue and Cry or Police 
Gazette (English Edition) for the period 
immediately following the date August 19th, 
1875? 

There is no file available at the British 
Museum or at Scotland Yard or other police 
sources in England. 

There is no doubt whatever that various 
collectors have them reposing in their 


libraries. (Prof.) R. S. Durr. 


RRAR FENTON.—I have his Bible in 
Modern English, fifth edition, 1913. 
Can any reader tell me what is the value 
of the translation as a piece of scholarship? 


R. B.C. 


BLUE STONES AND HERMES.—In some 
very interesting letters in 1886 and 1931 
(Series 7, Vol. 1, pp. 150, 217, 378; Vol. clx. 
p.33, 106; Vol. clxi. p.124) it transpires 
that blue stones, at least in the North and 
Midlands, were originally boundary stones 
of some antiquity, later they became sanc- 
turies for thieves and felons and in the 15th 
century wealthy people directed that their 
bodies should be buried under them. 

There is a striking resemblance between 
this and the use by the ancient World of 
herms.’ 

Can any of your readers say whether 
statues of Hermes were painted blue and 
also whether there is any record of blue 
stones elsewhere than in the North and Mid- 


lands? P. W. F. BRown. 


BAKELITE.—When and where invented? 
Why so called? H. A. 
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Replies 
HONORARY DEGREES: AN OLD 
CUSTOM? (cxcvi. 414).—It seems 


probable that the enquirer had in mind the 


Ten-Year Men who could obtain the degree 


of B.D. (not M.A.) at Cambridge in 
accordance with the conditions set out in 
the following quotation (vide D. A. Win- 
stanley: ‘Early Victorian Cambridge’ 
(Cambridge, 1940), p. 153): 
** Another abuse, which also had statutory 
authority, was the existence of a class 
of students popularly known as Ten-Year 
men. An undergraduate, who had entered 
the University after having attained the 
age of twenty-four, and professed to have 
entirely devoted himself to the study of 
theology, was permitted, if he had _ per- 
formed the statutory exercises and ten 
vears had elapsed since the date of his 
first admission, to graduate as a Bachelor 
of Divinity without having taken a previous 
degree. This quite exceptional privilege 
had originally been conceded in the hope 
of encouraging learning among the clergy; 
but little use seems to have been made 
of it until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. ... They frequently succeeded 
in becoming Bachelors of Divinity by dis- 
playing in execrable Latin a profound 
ignorance of theology. Indeed, the scandal 
became too great even for the atrophied 
academic conscience of the eighteenth 
century; and in 1788 the Heads of Houses 
decreed that Ten-Year men must keep 
by residence three terms at least during 
their last two years. But as nothing was 
done to insure that they really studied 
theology, this reform was quite ineffective. 
It did not even act as a deterrent, for 
during the early years of the nineteenth 
century their numbers steadily increased.” 


The closest equivalent at Oxford seems to 
have been the Term-Trotters. Their position 
is made clear in the following passage (vide 
G. V. Cox: ‘Recollections of Oxford’ 
(London, 1868), p. 27, footnote): 


“* Term-trotting,’ a practice confined to 
the Halls (and a thing now never heard 
of), consisted in a man’s coming up now 
and then, just to keep a term; so that it 
required several years at this rate, as well 
as caused much trouble and anxiety, to 
get a B.A. degree.” 
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It does not seem that these Term-Trotters 
were necessarily clerics. The Ten-Year men 
were abolished when the Cambridge 
University Statutes were revised in the 
middle of the nineteenth century (vide D. A. 
Winstanley, op. cit., p. 337). 

K. R. WEBB. 


University College, Southampton. 


WER OF LONDON RELICS (cxcvi. 

236, 305, 414).—In the summer of 1898 
the battalion of Guards doing duty at the 
Tower had to go on manoeuvres and a 
detachment of 2nd battn. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers took their place. I was one of the 
detachment, a young subaltern. Incidentally, 
I am the only survivor. Certain gates were 
called by us the Traitor’s Gates. I remem- 
ber them well. I understood them to be the 
original Traitor’s Gates. pienry ALFORD. 


‘“B‘STRIDGE’ (cxcevi. 369, 437).—In St. 

Lawrence’s Church, Alton, Hants., is 
an ancient brass (circ. 1560) to the memory 
of Christopher Walaston “grome of ye 
Chamber and one of ye yostregere” to 
Henry VIII and three subsequent sovereigns. 
In the little leaflet dealing with the church 
and its history (by the Rev. W. G. M. 
Hutchison), the word ‘ yostregere’ (a form 
of ‘estridger’?) is defined as ‘keeper of 
the Goshawks.’ Unfortunately, I have no 
complete transcript of the epitaph and so 
cannot give the exact date of Walaston’s 


death. K. R. WEBB. 


MARIA REGINA DI SCOTIA (cxcvi 

236).—Three bees are the heraldic 
device of the Barberini family, from which 
Pope Urban VIII came; the conjunction of 
the device with the papal crown and keys 
and the apparent Italian origin of the wood- 
cut suggests that the answer lies in this 


direction. EDWIN H. CARPENTER, JR. 


‘ PRECIEUSE * GALLANTRY AND 
THE SEDUCTION OF EVE (cxcvi. 

337).—Comparison should be made between 

Milton’s description of Eve, and the portrait 

of the same beauty drawn at large by the 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Beaumont in his Psyche: 

or Love’s Mystery, 1648. 

There her eyes are described as: 


Two thrones of gallantry ; two shops of miracles ; 
Two shrines of deities; two silent oracles, 
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and after many stanzas of iike hyperboles 
Eve is summed up as ‘ the first-born queen 
of gallantry.’ 

Milton, despite his declared dislike of 
‘vulgar amorists,’ must have felt the passion 
strongly himself or else he could not have 
written with such luscious effectiveness about 
love. Is it necessary to seek a reason for his 
doing this in a sacred poem other than 
the obvious one that Eve provided the 


opportunity. W. H. W. Sasine, 


RECTORS OF RAYLEIGH (cxevi. 409), 
—For the Rev. Sir John Head, seventh 
baronet see G. E.C. Complete Baronetage, 
iv. 77. He was born on January 3, 1773, 
and died on January 4, 1838, in John Street, 
Adelphi, London. C. Roy HuDLEsTOn, 


RAY’S ELEGY—AN UNRECORDED 
PARODY (cxcvi. 161).—Mr. Cordasco 

is in error in saying that the Huntingdon 
Library has a copy of Peter Daniel's Elegy. 


HERMAN R. MEAD, 


Bibliographer. 
Henry E. Huntington Library. 


AILWAY CLASS __ DISTINCTION 
(cxcvi. 369, 436)—The newspaper 
report of an accident in which “ nine people 
lost their lives, and a navvy ” may perhaps 
be parelleled by a report in the Hereford 
Journal of 18 June, 1872, of deaths caused 
by lightning on a certain farm. “The 
farmer,” the report ran, “had 14 ewes and 
13 lambs killed. A servant man was also 
struck and killed at the same time.” Almost 
as late as that time advertisements for 
teachers in schools for “ young ladies” (or 
“gentlemen ”) were invariably addressed to 
“Persons,” while a governess in such 
advertisements might be “a_ respectable 
female.” “The ladies and female inhabi- 
tants of Bristol and its vicinity,” ran a news- 
paper notice of 1830. “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, 2s., others, Is.” were the charges for 
admission to an entertainment in 1815. Up 
to mid-Victorian times all desirable villas 
had to be “genteel,” or at least “ gentle- 
manly,” and the maidservants from “ the 
humbler orders” were expected to dress 
“suitably to their station in life.” Even in 
death the distinction was preserved. 


W. H. Howse. 
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The Library 





FORT WILLIAM AND INDIA HOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE, and other con- 
temporary papers relating thereto (Public 
Series), Vol. V, 1767-1769. Edited by 
Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Published for the National Archives of 
India, Delhi, 1949, pp. 670.) 


(THESE letters to and from the Court of 

Directors cover the years 1767-9. They 
illustrate the immense difficulties encoun- 
tered in the process of transforming a 
trading company into an administration 
responsible for the government of an empire. 
Neither the Directors nor their servants in 
India had any aims save purely commercial 
ones, and the main object of the latter was 
to accumulate a fortune and return to 
England before they were carried off by the 
diseases rampant all over the country. They 
were paid a nominal salary, which they 
were supposed to augment by private trade, 
and the result was what might be expected. 
Bribery and corruption were universal, and 
there were no means for keeping them under 
control. One of the grounds assigned for 
a public enquiry by the House of Commons 
was “the rapacious, oppressive and 
disobedient conduct of the servants of the 
East India Company,” who were accused 
of “corruption, licentiousness and a total 
want of public spirit.” The system rather 
than the individual was to blame, and we 
are not surprised to learn that, instead of 
qualifying themselves for public offices, such 
as the Mayor’s Court, which settled all civil 
cases in Calcutta, officers preferred positions 
in subordinate factories, where they could 
carry on their operations unobserved, to 
responsible but less lucrative posts at head- 
quarters. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at when we learn from William Bolts, the 
author of Considerations on Indian Affairs, 
who was later deported for his outspoken 
criticisms, that “the salary of an alderman 
was only about 25 pounds per annum, which 
will scarcely pay for one month’s houserent 
in Calcutta.” The truth was that the 
Directors objected to their subordinates’ 
depredations only because they affected their 
own balance sheet. The Company sold in 
Bengal English broadcloth, iron and lead, 
and purchased in return cotton and silk 
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piecegoods, raw silk and saltpetre. Special 
efforts were made to induce or compel the 
weavers to produce raw silk instead of silk 
fabrics, because this would benefit the fac- 
tories in Great Britain. Fresh responsibilities 
fell upon their shoulders after the battle 
of Buxar in 1764, when the Mogul Emperor 
conceded to the Company the right of 
appointing the Diwan or Coadjutor of the 
Nawab in all matters connected with 
revenue collection. The Court of Directors 
were anxious to place the collection of 
revenues “on a just and honourable foot- 
ing.” Their intention, they declared, was not 
to enhance rents but “ to reduce the number 
of idle sycophants placed between the 
tenants and the public treasury.” They hoped 
to accomplish this by setting up “a com- 
mittee of some of our ablest servants for 
the management of the Diwani revenues at 
Murshidabab for the Bengal province and 
at Patna for that of Bihar.” Another source 
of anxiety was their desire not to incur 
unnecessary expenditure by becoming 
involved in military operations with the 
“country powers.” The source of all the 
trouble was the impossibility of directing 
the affairs: of India from London, six 
thousand miles away, when letters took as 
much as a year in transit. The result was 
disastrous. In 1770, India was visited by the 
most appalling famine in her history, the 
like of which the oldest inhabitant could 
not remember. 

The volume is a model of good editing, 
with portraits, maps, reproductions of manu- 
scripts and an admirable introduction. It 
will, like its predecessors, be of the utmost 
value to the student of the early history 


of British India. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


CHARLES DICKENS, by Julian Symons. 
‘English Novelists Series.” (Arthur Baker, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


WE. when we were young, and the world 

when it was much younger than it 
is now, read the books for delight; 
Mr. Symons reads them to find the man 
Dickens, who was neither innocent nor 
effectively intellectual. We others were ready 
to take that for granted, and cheerfully to 
forgo Marx for the Cheeryble brothers. But 
Mr. Symons forgoes nothing, and we admire 
him for it. He reads Sketches by Boz, he 
reads the inset stories which disfigure Pick- 
wick, and makes us aware of Dickens's 
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obsession with hanging and the horrible. He 
stresses the sensible decline in jollity in the 
later novels, and this is where he trips 
himself up. He is so misguided as to quote 
this from Mr. Shaw on Great Expectations: 
‘Its beginning was unhappy, its middle is 
unhappy, and the conventional happy end- 
ing is an outrage on it.’ Is it? Then so 
are Jo Gargery, Biddy, Mr. Jaggers, Herbert 
Pocket, Wemmick and the aged P., and 
Magwitch (but of him later). Mr. Symons 
says that the good characters in the later 
novels are ‘either fools or lunatics caught 
up in a vicious whirlpool that makes 
nonsense of their attempts at benevolence,’ 
and certainly Silas Wegg did make nonsense 
of Mr. Boffin’s attempts at benevolence, but 
we inveterately young readers feel free to 
love Mr. Boffin and enjoy Silas Wegg. At 
this point we were about to say that 
Mr. Symons’ theme is worth trying to under- 
stand, but then we _ re-encountered his 
judgment that Jenny Wren, the doll’s dress- 
maker, is close to the border of lunacy. He 
has never met Jenny Wren! And then once 
more we were about to attempt the just 
praise of this book only to be stopped by 
the most topsy-turvy judgment we have ever 
read: ‘ The criminal element [in the novels] 
pursues the bourgeois hero with unfailing 
malignity—although sometimes the malignity 
is craftily disguised as benevolence, as in 
the case of the convict Magwitch who tries 
to corrupt Pip with riches which are tainted 
by their source, even though they have been 
honestly earned.’ Thus Mr. Symons stumbles 
from one ditch into another—‘ riches tainted 
by their source even though they have been 
honestly earned’! But what is the just 
praise of Mr. Symons’s book? It is a patho- 
logical study of the man, finding in him 
what is false and weak and silly in the books. 
The honest reader will rejoice to realize how 
little Mr. Symons’s criticism matters. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH, vol. xxx, 1951. (University 
of Texas Press, Austin, Texas.) 


THs volume contains some fifteen con- 

tributions. These range from an 
attempt by Robert H. Wilson to show that 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur has a greater 
degree of unity than Professor Vinaver 
allows in the introduction to his edition of 
Malory, to an article by William Peery which 
brings together the passages in Finnegans 
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Wake having some kind of Shakes 
reference. The studies are not confined to 
English literature in the strict sense of the 
term. Robert C. Stephenson has collected 
the scattered remarks on Western writers 
that are to be found in Chekov’s Letters; 
there are two articles on popular American 
literature of the nineteenth century, one of 
which, on the genesis of the cowboy hero, 
is distinguished by some amusing quota- 
tions; and there is a most interesting account 
by Wilson M. Hudson of how Irish myths 
made their way into English and of the 
increasingly critical attitude towards their 
value as history which developed during the 
eighteenth century. 

Taken as a whole the volume is concerned 
with scholarship as distinct from criticism, 
For the most part the authors stick to the 
by-ways, they bring forward new factor 
rather than advance new theories, they write 
for the specialist not for ‘the comme 
reader.’ In the best of these factual studi 
there is much that is valuable. The 
Cooper and the Bibliotheca Eliotae 
D. T. Starnes and John of Garland 
Erasmus on the Principle of Synonymy 
R. Hugh Schram, Junior, are two artic 
which add a good deal to our knowledge 
of the way in which the activities of scholamy 
and lexicographers encouraged the cult of 
‘copie’ in the sixteenth century. Alexar 
H. Sackton has some useful things to say 
about Ben Jonson’s use of the rhymed 
couplet in his plays, and Harry Ransom 
examines the effect of two eighteenth century 
law suits, that of Pope v. Curl in 1741 and 
that of Thompson v. Stanhope in 1774, @ 
the development of the law of copyright) 
as it affects personal letters. ‘4 


The general readers as well as tf 
specialist will, however, be grateful to 
University of Texas for publishing the 
of some twenty letters by the Coun 
Guiccioli which have not previous 
appeared in print. All but one of th 
letters were written between 1863 and 18) 
Their main interest lies in the fact 
they show how deeply interested in be 
Teresa still was, and how affectionately 
regarded his memory, forty years or mom 
after his death. Of further Byron intered 
is an article by Ernest J. Lovell, Junior, 
which the author seeks to show from @ 
examination of Mary Shelley’s novels 
Byron made a deep and _ineffi 
impression on Mrs. Shelley. 
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